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THEOCRITUS AND A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA AT THE 
FESTIVAL OF ADONIS 

The greatest of the autumnal bards of Greece, the last gen- 
uinely inspired one, was Theocritus, whose sweet and vigorous 
voice redeemed a whole literary age — the Alexandrian or Hel- 
lenistic — largely characterized by artificiality and convention. 

Of his life we know but little, since dates and facts are wanting. 
His immortal poems, however, plainly tell us that he was born 
near the end of the fourth century B.C. in Syracuse, which 
Cicero long after called the "greatest of Greek cities, the fairest of 
cities" on whose fortunate dwellers, he said, the sun shone daily, 
no morning being so tempestuous that the sunlight did not finally 
break through the clouds. From his poems we also learn that he 
spent some time on the ^Egean island of Cos, and that later, follow- 
ing the usual example of literary men of his age, he was attracted 
to Alexandria to enjoy for a season the patronage of Philadelphus, 
only later to return to his native city to grace the court of Hiero. 
His ill-success as a court poet does not surprise us when we read 
his servile panegyrics of these two princes, poems among the 
worst that he wrote, lifeless and forced when compared with 
the true gold of his pastoral lays. The end of his life, al- 
though involved in obscurity like the beginning, seems to have 
been passed among the hills and fields of Sicily, in close com- 
munion with the beautiful scenery which he loved so well. We 
can give him no more fitting epitaph than the one he wrote on his 
own Daphnis: — 

"He went down the stream. The whirling wave closed 
over the man the Muses loved, the man not hated by the 
Nymphs." 

We call the poems of Theocritus idylls and we expect them to 
be lyrical in form and content. But only a few are so, the ma- 
jority being cast in dramatic form and written in dactyllic 
hexameter verse. Sir Gilbert Murray has rendered the Greek 
word which we translate as idyll (elSvWiov, the diminutive of 
eiSo?) as 'form' or 'style', which requires a qualifying epithet 
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like 'bucolic' — i.e., 'cowherd' or 'goatherd' form or style. But if 
that be so it is difficult to explain why so distinctive an epithet is 
lost and the word idyll, with no specific significance, is left. It is 
better, perhaps, to follow Sir Richard Jebb in making the word 
mean merely a little picture in verse, a short poem with local 
coloring and pretty details. Only a few of the thirty poems 
which have come down to us under Theocritus's name are idylls 
in a truly pastoral sense. The entire list includes several epic 
or mythological pieces of exquisite charm and freshness, two 
occasional poems — one delightfully describing a country walk 
on Cos during the season of harvest, the other written to ac- 
company the poet's gift of an ivory distaff to the wife of a friend 
— panegyrics in honor of princes and Dorian heroes, love poems, 
realistic studies of common life, and lyrics. In one of these last 
occurs a perfect formulation of the part that love should play 
in the lives of men, summed up as — 

"A single nest built in a single tree, 
Where no wild crawling thing shall ever crawl." 

These idylls, then, being cabinet pictures of life, should affect us, 
as Symonds has said, like the beautiful Greek vases on which 
the painter has portrayed dramatic action in graceful forms, which 
are simply grouped and tell their story without any need of plot. 
Such "decorative pieces of art", if rightly considered, will dispel 
any possible complaint that the poet's shepherds and goatherds 
are over-refined for their rustic surroundings, or that his land- 
scapes are not drawn from nature. 

In his domain Theocritus has never had a rival. In him the 
old Greek spirit spoke out for the last time before the idyllic 
wreath was to crown with its Hellenic flowers the brow of the 
Roman Vergil. This popularity in modern times has never 
waned since the rebirth of Greek letters. Of the ten books printed 
before the time of Aldus only two were devoted to the poets, and 
those were Homer and Theocritus. Indeed, Sainte-Beuve coupled 
these two as the alpha and omega of Greek singers, or the 
supreme representatives of beauty in the whole range of Hellenic 
poetry. These idylls, the oldest and almost the only complete 
examples left to us from antiquity in the realm of pastoral music, 
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have been the models for almost all later poetry of the kind. 
Thus in the words of Sir Gilbert Murray : " One might say there is 
hardly anything beautiful in the pastoral poetry of the world 
which does not come from Theocritus." His poems are not 
conventional nor were they composed with any ulterior purpose, 
as were the Eclogues of Vergil. They are the natural reaction 
from the artificiality of court-life, which their author learned to 
hate, a revolt from the affectations of the town to the simple and 
pure delights of rural nature. In reading them we are irresistibly 
transferred to the atmosphere of the hills and valleys and coasts of 
Trinacria, the garden of perpetual summer. 

The love-songs of the modern Greek peasants on the isles of the 
^Egean, still so redolent of Theocritean memories, sufficiently 
confute those critics who, ever since the days of the Grand 
Monarque, have called our poet artificial. When mock pas- 
torals flourished at the court of France and were sung by "royal 
goatherds in silk and lace", and again later when that futile dis- 
pute about the respective merits of the ancients and moderns 
was raging on both sides of the Channel, it was fashionable to re- 
gard the rustics of Theocritus as over-sentimental and over-polite 
and to assume that the poet had introduced into their manners and 
speech his own sentiments or those of his town friends. Thus 
Fontenelle could not understand refinement in a peasant who 
wore a skin "stripped from the roughest of he-goats, with the 
smell of rennet clinging to it still". But these country singers 
are nevertheless real, even if their rude speech has been idealized. 
So much is due to the artistry of the poet, who has imparted some 
of his own taste and feeling to his actors and has given them 
speech beyond their station. If he had not done so we may be 
sure that we would never read Theocritus, nor, indeed, would his 
poems have survived. There is still enough of rustic coarseness 
left in some of them. In reading them we are certainly breath- 
ing the air and hearing the voice of Sicilian country life. The 
swain Corydon, the witty Battus, the betrayed girl Simaetha 
and her faithless lover Delphis, the old fisherman Asphalion, the 
garrulous Syracusan women faring forth upon the streets of 
Alexandria — all these are not the figments of poetic imagination, 
but real flesh and blood. The poet pictures their lives, their 
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thoughts, and adventures with simple though exquisite charm. 
Sometimes he is very realistic, at times even too much so. What 
could be truer to life than the dialogue between the two old 
fishermen who have awakened before dawn in their lowly cabin by 
the sea? One recounts to the other how he has just then dreamed 
that he has caught a golden fish and renounced his hard calling, 
only to be warned by his companion that he should get up and 
go to work, since golden fish do not fill an empty stomach. Of 
this bit of realism Andrew Lang has said: — 

"There is nothing in Wordsworth more real, more full of 
the incommunicable sense of nature, rounding and soften- 
ing the toilsome days of the aged poor. It is as true to nature 
as the statue of the naked fisherman of the Vatican." 

In reading it we can see the sand-dunes along the shore, the 
nets drying on the rocks, the lowly thatched cabin, the fishpoles 
by the door, and, beyond, the waves of the blue Mediterranean. 
If such a picture is not real enough, we have only to read the 
poet's description of a brutal boxing-match in the twenty-second 
Idyll, a description unsurpassed in all literature for its realism. 

It is not necessary to be reminded that properly to enjoy these 
Idylls one should fare to the shore of Sicily, for only among the 
sights and sounds which the poet knew and loved can the secret 
of the charm of these exquisite lays be felt. There on the lower 
slopes of Etna, overlooking the sea, we should read them aloud, 
either seated on some grassy knoll among the tamarisks beneath 
the shade of oak or pine, or reclining, mayhap, on some bed of 
fragrant lentisk and new-stript leaves of the vine, a "couch softer 
than sleep" — as the poet has the Milesians say. There we would 
hear the whispering of the foliage, the "music of water that is 
poured from the high face of the rock", the chatter of the cicala, 
the song of lark and finch, the droning of bees, the moaning of 
doves and bleating of sheep, exactly as Theocritus was wont to 
do. If we climb higher amid the valleys and ridges bathed in the 
same Sicilian sunshine which still floods the poet's pages, the 
more lovely becomes the mingling of sea-life and pastoral — such 
a mingling as we see in the pretty legend of Galatea. For here 
as elsewhere pastoral life has changed but little since Theocritus 
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wandered over the woodlands and pastures sacred to the Muses, 
and watched the changing tints of sea and sky. The habits and 
occupations of the people are the same; far below us the same 
fisherfolk are drying their nets at even and around us the same 
peasants are tending their vines and ploughing their fields. The 
same herdsmen are there, and to-day, as of yore, — 

" On the sward, at the cliff-top, 
Lie strewn the white flocks." 

All around us we see, as did the poet, white villages and isolated 
farmsteads. In any one of yonder cottages, moss-grown and 
shaded by fig-trees and apricots, and redolent of violets and ferns, 
we may well imagine pretty Amaryllis dwelt and heard the pip- 
ing and singing of her rustic lovers. Only the popular religion 
has changed, now a little less romantic, a little more fearsome. 
We no longer may sit "in face of Priapus and the fountain 
fairies", nor sacrifice kids to Pan at noonday, nor milk and honey 
to the rustic Muse. The gods and the woodland sprites are gone, 
but the people are left, who still, as in antiquity, are actuated by 
the same desire to express in song their joys and sorrows. 

Long before the poet's day there was bucolic poetry in Sicily — 
for the older shepherds used to sing and pipe in alternate strains 
for prizes. The Doric comedies of Epicharmus, of the first half of 
the fifth century B.C., which were surcharged with mimicry and 
impersonation, and the mimes or farces of Sophron of the second 
half of the same century, which reproduced detached situations 
without plots, had already dramatized scenes of real life, and 
some of these were rural. The type was even older, since it first 
appeared in the early sixth century in the choric poetry of Stesi- 
chorus, for it was he who first introduced into literature the legend 
of the beautiful shepherd, Daphnis, who pined away for love — 
the Daphnis also sung by Theocritus in his most famous Idyll. 
In the time of Theocritus the Sicilian peasant was fast becoming 
the agricultural slave of Rome, but even later, under the oppres- 
sion of the infamous Verres, he still kept his love for music. 

One of the most dramatic and vivid sketches we have of 
Theocritus is the famous fifteenth Idyll, the translation of which 
into prose is to follow. In it the poet gives us an amusing and in- 
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teresting picture of common life, describing the very mild ad- 
ventures of two frivolous and loquacious Syracusan women of the 
middle class who are living in Alexandria and are attending the 
festival of Adonis at the palace of Ptolemy. It gives the poet an 
excellent opportunity to laud Queen Arsinoe and through her 
the Egyptian King. 

Gorgo, paying a morning call, finds her friend Praxinoa at her 
home in the suburbs and asks her to accompany her to the palace. 
Before setting forth, the two indulge in a bit of friendly gossip, in 
the course of which they have a good deal to say against their ab- 
sent husbands. While this is going on Praxinoa washes up, dons a 
new dress, her shawl and hat, and the two women, accompanied by 
their maids, sally forth. After sundry experiences in the crowded 
streets, they finally reach their destination, and the festival of 
Adonis is described along with a piece of badinage between the 
women and an angry stranger who is annoyed at their broad 
Doric accent. The account is interrupted by the dirge of 
Adonis, sung by a prima donna. 

The sketch is very true to life, affording charming glimpses of 
the domestic cares and the street scenes of the third century 
B.C. It is quite as modern in tone as anything by Anstey or 
Ade. It has, indeed, been called a "leaf torn from the book of 
life". Andrew Lang has said of it: — 

"Nothing could be more gay and natural than the chatter 
of these two women, which has no more changed in two 
thousand years than the songs of birds. " 

In fact, it is so modern in tone that it has been staged in Paris. It 
was composed some time after 266 B.C., and a scholiast tells us that 
it was based on the Isthmiazusae, a mime of Sophron in which the 
earlier poet described the visit of two women to the Isthmian games 
near Corinth. Indeed, the fragments of this lost piece, as well as 
the recently discovered third and fourth mimes of Herondas, 
strongly remind us of Theocritus's treatment. Such scenes, in 
which wives berate their husbands and mistresses their servants, 
appear to have been part of the stock in trade of those old Dorian 
farces made famous by Sophron. But Theocritus handled them 
more gracefully and less coarsely than did his predecessors. 
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This little sketch is a very successful bit of character-drawing 
and has elements of real beauty, although it may be admitted 
that it is a little too realistic to reach the usual artistic plane 
of the poet's genius. We have arranged the translation in the 
form of a farce, dividing it into three scenes. 

A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA AT THE FESTIVAL OF ADONIS 

Dramatis Person* : 

Gorgo and Praxinoa, two Syracusan women living in Alexandria. 
Eunoa and Eutychis, maids of Praxinoa and Gorgo respectively. 
An Old Woman. 

Two Strangers, one good-natured, the other irate. 
Professional Songstress. 

Scenes : 

I. The house of Praxinoa in the outskirts of Alexandria, Egypt. 
II. Streets on the way to the Palace of Ptolemy. 
III. A room in the Palace. 

Time : 

Third century B.C., in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Scene I. 

(The house of Praxinoa in the outskirts of Alexandria ) 

Gorgo [knocking at Praxinoa's door} : Is Praxinoa at home? 

Praxinoa [coming to the door} : My dear Gorgo! What a time since I 
have seen you. Yes, indeed I am at home. 'Tis a wonder that you have 
come even now. Eunoa, bring up a chair and place a cushion on it, too ! 

Gorgo : It will do very well as it is. 

Praxinoa : Please be seated. 

Gorgo {seating herself} : Oh ! this gadabout mania ! I could scarcely 
get here alive, Praxinoa, through all this crowd and mass of carnages. 
Everywhere riding-boots and uniforms. And the road seemed endless ; you 
live such a dreadful distance away. 

Praxinoa : Yes, that is just why that stupid husband of mine came here 
to the ends of the earth and rented this hole — for it isn't a house — that you 
and I might not be neighbors, just out of spite, the jealous brute, forever the 
same! 

Gorgo [who perceives that Praxinoa's little boy is listening in wonder} : 
Don't say such things about your husband Dicon, my dear, when the child 
is present. Only see how he is staring at you. [To the child} : Never mind, 
Zopyrion, sweet child. She isn't talking about daddy. 

Praxinoa : By our lady Persephone, the child does understand. 

Gorgo [to the child} : Dear daddy ! 

Praxinoa : Well, that daddy of his went to market the other day (we're 
always saying the other day) to buy soda and dye, and he came back with — 
what do you think? — salt, the overgrown booby! 
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Gorgo : Mine has just the same ways, that spendthrift Diocleides. Only 
3'esterdayhe gave seven shillings for five fleeces — nothing but dog-skins and 
leather wallet pickings, mere rubbish and no end of trouble. But come, 
Praxinoa, put on your cloak and buckled shawl. Let's go to the palace of 
the King, wealthy Ptolemy, and see the festival of Adonis. I hear the queen 
has arranged something pretty fine. 

Praxinoa : Yes, wealthy people can have everything fine. 

Gorgo : And then you will have some gossip to talk about with your 
neighbors. [Rising] : Come, it is time to go. 

Praxinoa [who cools her friend's ardor with bits of homely wisdom]: 
Don't be in a hurry. Idle people are always having a holiday. [To her maid, 
irritatedly] : Say, you, Eunoa, take up the spinning and lay it down any- 
where again, if you dare, you lazy thing! Suppose the cat does like to sleep 
on a soft bed! Come now, bestir yourself, and bring me some water at once. 
Just see the girl ! I asked for water and she has brought me the soap ! Never 
mind, give it to me. [Eunoa then fetches water and pours it over her 
hands] : Don't pour out so much, you wasteful girl! Now pour it out! You 
stupid thing, why are you wetting my dress? Stop now. I have washed my- 
self to the gods' taste. Now where is the key to the big chest? Fetch it here! 
[She unlocks the chest and takes out a dress, which she dons.] 

Gorgo [eyeing the dress] : Say, Praxinoa, that dress with its full folds 
becomes you wonderfully! Tell me, how much did it cost you? 

Praxinoa : Don't remind me of the price, Gorgo, for it cost over two 
pounds of hard cash. I gave my whole soul to the work, too. 

Gorgo : Well, it has turned out all you could wish for it. 

Praxinoa : Thanks for your flattering words. [Again to Eunoa] : Now 
bring my shawl and set my straw hat on becomingly. [Turning to little 
Zopyrion, who asks to be taken along] : No, I shan't take you along, child. 
Bogies, horse-bites! Well, cry as much as you like, but I'm not going to 
have you break your legs. [To Gorgo]: Now let's go! [With a last word to 
the housemaid] : Take the little fellow, Phrygia, and amuse him. Call in 
the dog and close the front door. 

Scene II. 

(Streets on the way to the Palace of Ptolemy.) 

Praxinoa [now at last on the street] : Ye gods, what a crowd ! How 
on earth shall we ever get through this nuisance? People are as thick and 
numberless as ants. Many good things you have done for us, King Ptolemy, 
since your father joined the immortals, for no longer do footpads assault the 
passer-by, creeping up behind in old Egyptian fashion — for such tricks those 
wicked men used to play, those birds of a feather, evil-minded jesters, all 
good-for-naughts. 1 [ To Gorgo] : Dearest Gorgo, what will ever become of us ? 
Lookout, there are the King's war-horses ! [To one of the knights:] : My 
good fellow, don't trample on me. Gorgo, only see how that bay yonder has 
reared on his hind legs ; just see how fiery he is. [To Eunoa] : Eunoa, you 
impudent girl, won't you keep out of the way ? That horse will surely kill 
the man who is leading him. What a blessing I left my little one at home ! 



1 Thus translating ipeioi or epeid, an unknown word. 
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Gorgo : Never fear, Praxinoa. Now we're past them and they have all 
gone to their places. 

Praxinoa {breathing a sigh of relief '] : Now I'm myself once more. 
Ever since I was a child I have been especially afraid of two things — 
horses and cold snakes — but let's hurry, a terrible crowd is pouring on us. 

Gorgo [who stops an old woman] : Are you from the palace, mother? 

Old Woman : I am, my children. 

Gorgo : Is it easy to get in there ? 

Old Woman : You know the Greeks got into Troy by trying, my pretty 
lady. By trying everything is finally acomplished. [Exit old woman] 

Gorgo : The old crone has told her oracles and gone. 

Praxinoa : Yes, women know everything, even how Zeus came to marry 
Hera. 

Scene III. 

(A room in the Palace.) 

Gorgo [as the two women approach the Palace] : Look, Praxinoa, what 
a crowd there is around the doors. 

Praxinoa: Awful! Gorgo, give me your hand. And, Eunoa, you catch 
hold of Eutychis and keep close to her for fear you get lost. Now let's all 
go in together ! Hold on tight, Eunoa! [Her dress gets torn] : Wretched me ! 
my light summer dress is torn at last, Gorgo. [To a passing stranger] : By 
the gods, sir, if you would be blessed, mind not to tear my shawl ! 

First Stranger [politely] : I can hardly help it, lady, but nevertheless 
I'll try not to. 

Praxinoa : My, how dense the crowd is! They push just like a drove of 
pigs. 

Stranger [helping her along] : Have courage, madam, we are all safe now. 

Praxinoa : May you be safe next year and the year after, my dear sir, 

for protecting us. [To Gorgo, as the stranger disappears in the crowd]: 

What a good, kind gentleman! [Sees Eunoa in a tight place] : But Eunoa 

is getting squeezed. Come, you miserable girl, push your way in ! [Finally 

inside] : Now we're all in, as the groom said when he had shut his bride in. 

[ The room which they enter has a display of tapestries on which are 

wrought figures of men and animals representing scenes from the 

story of Aphrodite and Adonis. Adonis is also represented in effigy 

reclining on a silver couch in a temporary bower ornamented with birds 

and cupids modelled in confectionary^] 

Gorgo [pointing to the tapestries] : Praxinoa, only look there, see that 

embroidery, how light and elegant it is ! One would say that they were the 

embroidered robes of the gods. 

Praxinoa : By our Lady Athena ! what clever spinsters made them, and 
what artists traced these lifelike figures ! How true to life they stand and move ! 
They are living creatures, not woven patterns. What a clever thing is man ! 
[Then seeing the figure of Adonis on the couch] : How beautiful Adonis is, 
as he lies there on that silver couch with the first down on his cheeks, 
thrice-beloved Adonis, who even on Acheron's banks is still loved. 

[ Their prattle and particularly their broad Doric brogue annoy a 
testy bystander; strangely enough he berates them also in Doric Greek.] 
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Second Stranger : You wretched women, won't you stop cooing like 
turtle-doves ? You'll wear me out with your eternal a, a, as ! 

Gorgo : Goodness me, where did the fellow come from ? [ To the stranger] : 
And what is it to you, sir, if we do chatter? Buy your slaves before you give 
them orders! Sir, do you think you can order Syracusan ladies about? I 
would have you understand that we are Corinthian ladies of as ancient descent 
as Bellerophon himself. That's why we speak Peloponnesian. I'd like to know 
if Dorians can't speak Doric ! - 

Praxinoa [coming to the help of Gorgo] : Oh, Persephone, honey 
goddess ! May we have no other master over us than the King. [ To the 
stranger] : I'm not worrying that you're going to cut down my rations! 3 

Gorgo : [as the singer comes out on the stage preparatory to singing] : 
'Sh, Praxinoa ! The Argive woman's daughter, the wonderful singer, is going 
to begin the song of Adonis. She is the same one who gained the prize last 
year for singing the dirge. I'm sure she's going to sing something fine. 
Look! She is already beginning her airs and attitudes! 

The Dirge of Adonis 

[According to the legend, Adonis was permitted by Zeus to return each 
year to the upper world to console Aphrodite. The subject of the song is 
the festival in honor of his return. It lasted two days in midsummer, 
the first commemorating his reunion with Aphrodite, the second his re- 
turn to Acheron.] 

" Oh Queen! thou who lovest Golgi, the Idalian groves and Eryx' steeps, 
oh, golden Aphrodite! behold the soft-footed Hours have brought Adonis 
back to thee once more after the space of a twelvemonth from the banks of 
ever-flowing Acheron ; the lovely Hours who, though slowest of the immor- 
tals, are always yearned for as they come ever laden with gifts to mortal men. 
Oh Cyprian goddess, Dione's child! immortal hast thou made Berenice our 
Queen — thus the legend goes among men — by instilling in her mortal breast 
the elixir divine ; and so, to please thee, O goddess of many names and temples 
fair, Berenice's daughter, queenly Arsinoe, lovely as Helen, honors thy Adonis 
with all on earth that is fair. 

"Beside him now are gathered all the fruits of the seasons, all that the top- 
most branches bear ; beside him are tender plants concealed in baskets of 
silver and golden vessels filled with Syrian myrrh ; and beside him are all 
the varied confections which mortal women shape in moulds by mixing 
flowers of every kind with white flour — those varied shapes of sweet honey 
and liquid oil, in guise of the winged creatures of the air and the creeping 
things of the earth ; and for him are also bowers verdant with the weight 
of soft dill ; and cupids hover o'er, like young nightingales perched on lofty 
trees, fluttering from bough to bough in trial of wing. 

" Oh ebony! oh gold! O ye eagles twain of white ivory wrought, bearing 
to Cronus's son his youthful cup-bearer ! On these couches are purple cover- 



* Syracuse was a Corinthian colony of Sicily and proud of its descent. The Syracusans de- 
spised the Alexandrians as upstarts. 

:{ An allusion to the fact that the daily rations of a slave were measured out and levelled off with 
a scraper ; a mean bailiff would level it down so that the measure would be only partially filled. 
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lets 'softer than sleep ' — as the Milesians would say, or those who tend flocks 
on the Samianisle. And here once again is shown a couch for lovely Adonis. 
There lies Cypris and beside her rosy-armed Adonis, her youthful bridegroom. 
Nor are his kisses rough, for the first golden down is still on his lips. Fare- 
well, O Cyprian goddess ! enjoy thy lover's embrace, and witli the morning's 
dew we shall carry him forth to the waves that dash on the strand; with 
flowing hair and girdles loosed and with bosoms bare, we shall begin this, 
our clear-toned dirge. 

"Thou alone of the demigods, dear Adonis, dost fare — as men say — to 
this world above and returnest again to the streams of Acheron. Neither 
did Agamemnon enjoy so great a boon, nor Ajax the wrathful hero, nor Hec- 
tor, the eldest of Hecuba's many sons, nor Patroclus, nor Pyrrhus, who re- 
turned from Troy, nor yet those heroes of earlier time, the Lapiths, nor 
Deucalion's sons, nor Pelops' progeny, nor the Pelasgians, the pride of Argos. 
Be propitious now, dear Adonis, and be gracious till another year hath come. 
Dear to us hast thou come now, and whenever thou shaft return again, adored 
shalt thou be." 

Gorgo : Praxinoa, how clever the woman is ! Happy is she to know so 
much, happy is she to sing so sweetly. [Then suddenly bethinking herself of 
domestic cares'] : But, bless me, it's time to go ! Diocleides hasn't had his 
dinner yet and he'll be as sour as vinegar! Don't go near him when he is 
hungry ! [ With a last look at the sleeping Adonis'] ■■ " So fare thee well, be- 
loved Adonis, even as we may fare when thou comest yet again." [Exeunt 
omnes.] 

Walter Woodburn Hyde. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 



